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TIMES MIRROR 


BACKGLASS 


OR 
BACKFLASH 


PLAYFIELD 


FLIPPERS 
BONUS SCORE CARD 


SCORE WHEEL 


(single player machine) 


THUMPER 
BUMPERS 


ROLL-OVER 
BUTTONS 


FLIPPER BUTTONS 
(one each side of cabinet) 


TAN PLAY 


It has taken over 50 years for the coin-operated pinball 
machine to win respectability. Blighted at birth by an unhappy 
association with gambling dens of the American Prohibition, the 
pinball has, since the early thirties, been the object of witch-hunts 
by both puritan-minded communities and an overzealous police 
force. 

It has been an unjust persecution, for the innocent pinball; 
from its earliest form as a Victorian parlor game of bagatelle to 
the latest cabinets crammed with €lectronic wizardry, has never 
sought to do anything but amuse, delight and challenge in an 
intriguing mixture of skill and entertainment. 

One of the earliest mentions of the game appeared in Pick- 
wick Papers, written by Charles Dickens in 1836. The author 
describes the Peacock Tavern, a rallying point for the members of 
the Pickwick Cluby.where they “‘beguiled their time chiefly with 
such amusements as the. Peacock afforded, which were limited to a 
bagatelle-board on the first floor.” The game was a simple board, 
propped at an incline.and studded with brass nails to trap the glass 
marbles which were played with a wooden cue; a novelty which 
delighted many Victorian homes. There are several claimants to 
the invention of the coin-operated version, but to describe the 
machines at all first involves a glimpse at the economic climate in 
which they evolved. 

In 1920;-following the fervent morality inspired by the First 
World War, the United States Congress passed an amendment to the 
Constitution that prohibited the distillation, transportation and sale 
of alcoholic beverages from coast to coastsIhat simple act created 
a national butullegal industry. Bootleggers, small-time criminals, saw 
and then suppliediithe nation’s need for liquor and in doing so, 
rapidly became newspaper sensations and millionaires. The names 
of Al Capone, Dion O’Banion, Johnny Torrio and John Dillinger 
have since become woven into the fiber of American history. These 
men, and thosewwho sought to emulate them, sprdne into motoriety 
on the strength of Prohibition. They chosetas their bas€ of opera- 
tions a thriving town that was thesaccess point dor the great 
prairies. It had mushroomed into prosperity By scOOping Up crops 
and livesteck for processing in order to supply the kitchens of the 
nation. In doing S@athe city of Chicago rapidly became the largest 
grain and railroad center im»the world. Apart from its abundant 
supply of corn for illegal distillation, Chicago also offered other 
attractions to the bootlegeers, for across Lake Michigan lay 
Canada, which provided both a refuge and an additional source,of 
spirits. 

But those who operated the sleazy dives andetaverms soon 
found that liquor was not enough to keep theirseustomers happy 
and other diversions were needed Thus, along with gambling and 
prostitution came the “‘slots,”’ a collection of men-only movie 
machines and a whole range of coin-operated gaming devices. 
And so, besides gang warfare, Chicago became the traditional 
home of the coin-machine, its inventors, manufacturers and dis- 
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tributors. And as fast as the police raided these dives — the boot- 
leggers often posing ostentatiously for the¢/mewspapers — so an 
army of suppliers worked through the night to replace the wrecked 
machines. It was a boom period; mechanical ingenuity being no 
sooner conceived than implemented, often in back streets and 
corner lots, and the results offered within days to an eager and 
seemingly insatiable public. 

But just as Prohibition created bootleggingwso the Depression 
paved the sidewalk for pinball. The collapsew6f the New York Stock 
Exchange in October 1929 caused 15 million to be unemployed in a 
country which lacked asnational system of unemployment benefits, 
leaving each state to provide its own measures, from dollar hand- 
outs to soup kitchens and relief work. Ingthe prairie communities 
in Chicago’s own backyard, prices fell so low that corn was used to 
heat courthouses, while at the same time, fatmers unable to meet 
bank loans were being put off their land. Milk was poured into the 
parched earth and #divestock killed, while in the cities corruption 
became a national disease which even spread to the high govern- 
mental offices. ““A job at any price” was the cry andiwhile they 
Waited in the ‘relief lines, men looked for ans€scape from the 
desperation that seized them. The Penny Arcades provided it. They 
were started in the mid-twenties by storekeepers who had installed 
a wide variety of machines — ball and stick gum, matches, perfume 
and postcards — all of which had enjoyedyanm instant success. So the 
storekeepers cleared their shelves of goods, hired a coin-operated 
piano and turned their stores into Penny Shops. One such operator, 
typical of many, started with $77 and a bank loan of $500 and was 
soon taking up to $ing7 per day. He knew the business, but those 
who did#i#t learned fast énough. Lots of light, new flags and good 
music4were the basics. And ut didn’t stop there. Operators would 
buy “or build cabinets to hold batteries wired up to handgrips; 
44¢volts Of juice for a penny was good for the system, they told 
their customers — who believed them. And it wasn’t only men to 
whom the arcades catered. A fortune card machine clearly marked 
“For Ladies Only” was a good salesman, while on the other hand, 
if the card machine with pictures of American beauties wasn’t doing 
(Turn to P. 10) 7 
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too well, then the operator would mark it “Men Only — 5c” and 
watch the takings soar. Crude marketing perhaps, but it worked. 
And when his friends asked him, “How do you make any money 
out of a penny ?” he would smile and say nothing, for he knew that 
when every machine in the house was in operation he was earning 
$4 every three minutes and an investment of $18 for an electric 
machine would come back within three days and all at a penny a 
crack. If he didn’t want to stay put, the operator would take out a 
franchise with a fair and become a traveling sideshow, looking out 


for those towns where the streetcar fare was 6c or 7c instead of 


sc and roc — for these were towns with lucrative small change. He 
soon discovered that the machines his customers liked best were 
those which offered the gamble of man against the machine, so he 
filled his arcade with machines whose very names spelled challenge: 
roulettes, bull frogs, black cats, jackpots, draw poker and dice and 
to matter how skillfully the player exploited the machine, at the end 
of the day the operator would close the doors and count his takings. 
Of course there were problems. As the arcades became more 
profitable and more numerous, the bootleggers sensed repeal 
around the corner and looked to diversify their wealth by moving 
in on arcade operators. The problem became so acute that one coin- 
machine manufacturer, the O. D. Jennings Company, issued a 


booklet to operators: 


“One of the worst evils the legitimate operator has to contend 
with is the organized band of thieves or bootleggers who are 
continually devising new ways and means of robbing machines 
from new locations. One of our larger operators is combating this 
annoyance by instructing his locations as follows; 

‘It is your duty never to permit this machine to be taken out by 
anyone — only the agent who put it in and is the regular collector. 


Beware of those representing themselves as officials. If so, they 
will show you their credentials. Thieves usually come in auto- 


mobiles, saying they have orders from the main agent to pick up 
the machine, that he is sick or some other excuse. Never permit this 
machine to be taken out. If they call you over the telephone, saying 


they are sending a man out after the machine, giving no excuses 


whatever, put the machine away so they cannot get it when they 
call. Usually they make excuses that they have lost the keys and try 


to take the machine and money saying they will give you an account- 


ing of it at the office. This is all bunk. They are trying to steal your 
machine and your money. If you ever know this to happen be sure 
you get the automobile licence number, the make of the car, a 
thorough description of the thief. Call the company by telephone in 
case you are in any doubt and under no circumstances permit 
anyone to take this machine out of your store. (Turn to P. 16) 


Not every design meets with public approval. The playfield (left) was an artistic 


attempt to escape from the stylized graphic treatments that characterized pinball 
art, while the triumphant Viking against the German eagle (right) brought 
protests from the German market for which it had been redesigned. 
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Opposite: Lhecartoon-_characterizationof pinball_design is familiar to-every 
player-but-to the real pinball buff each. graphic treatment-can-reveal with careful 
study: the‘ contemporary styles which influenced the artists. ry dating thé stylish 


Capersville (lower tight) before discovering its: date-of-manufacture_in-the index 
at the. end of the-book. 
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SEA RAY SUPER BONUS CAPE 


ITS NEW !! and 
ITS ELECTRIC! 


FASCINATES—CAPTIVATES! 
MULTIPLIES PATRONAGE! 


Green electric 
light flashes and 
electric buzzer 
rings for one- 
base hits. 


Blue electric 
light flashes and 
electric buzzer 
rings for two- 
base hits, 


White 


Red electric ) electric 
light flashes and ils ; “ns ae Bx: light flashes and 
electric buzzer it MipaiadlieSrabennciiens ees > tied ee electric buzzer 


rings for home 
runs. 


rings for three- 
base hits. 
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ELECTRIC — BASEKEBALT. 


The Flashing of the Electric Colored Lights and the Ringing of the Elec- 
tric Buzzer Capture the Attention of Every Patron in the Store; Multi- 
plying Earnings 3 and 4 Times to One; A sure-Fire Winner at a Price So 
Low You Can’t Afford to Miss It. Don’t Delay? Wire or Write Today for 
Complete Details and MoneyBack Guarantee! 


ACT NOW 


K E E N E Y & S 0 N S oe sot Se. ekcses 


“We offer $100 reward for the arrest and conviction of one of 
these thieves that are stealing our candy machines.’ ” 

Other good advice that O. D. Jennings had to offer was “never 
to count cash in the presence of customers. Always remove render 
from sight of players, the sight of large quantities of pennies, 
nickels and other coins might react upon players and the future 
patronage of the operator might suffer.” The advice was necessary, 
for barely a month after the booklet was published came this report 
from a newspaper in California: 

“Flourishing heavy revolvers three unmasked young bandits 
recently entered the Gans Wholesale Novelty Co. at 307 South 
Crocker Street, Los Angeles, herded Robert Gans, proprietor, 15 
collectors and two girl stenographers, into a rear room and escaped 
with $2,000 in half-dollars, quarters and nickels, taken from the 
machines by the collectors. The scene of the robbery was in the 
heart of the industrial district. 

“The marked politeness of the bandits was broken only once 
when Miss Sophie Eddleberg, one of the stenographers, appeared 
slow about obeying orders; one of the robbers cocked his automatic 
pistol and said: ‘One more blunder from you sister, and I’ll blow 
your blooming head off!’ But courtesy was restored a moment later 
when collector Sam Gingold handed over his billfold at the 
command of the robbers. Pinned to the billfold was a Distinguished 
Service Medal. ‘We won’t take that, buddy!’ the robber said, 
handing back the emblem but keeping the money. ‘You must have 
gone through a lot to win it!’ ” 

Even allowing for journalistic licence, similar reports were 
appearing all over America and soon became so commonplace that 
the daylight theft of a candy machine outside the Paramount 
Theater on Clinton Street, New York, only merited a two-line 
mention in the local press. | 

The other curse of the arcade operator was “slugs,” filed- 
down blanks which unscrupulous players used in place of nickels, 
but despite repeated approaches to the railroad companies whose 
washers were an exact size and weight of the coins the problem 
remained. But it was a minor grievance, for the machines were 
pulling in enough legal tender for the operators to overlook the 
occasional slug. 

And the arcade boom continued, giving impetus to embryonic 
giants like the Edison Phonograph Company which designed and 
manufactured five-cent moving-picture machines to follow their 
popular Penny Biograph (early moving-picture machine). The 
Diamond Company, the Wilbur Chocolate Company, the Kotex 


Company and the William Wrigley Company were all taking heed 


of President Smiley, of the Remington Arms Company, when he 
said, ‘““The surface has not been scratched in the automatic field.”’ 
And it was into this coin-operated firmament that the pinball 


Automatic Age the trade magazine which sprang up in Chicago as a much-needed vehicle for manufacturers and operators alike, carried page upon page of hard-sell 


advertising like these two early illustrations for ball games. 


16 


machine arrived. One source has been documented by Herbert 
Jones, visual-communications executive of the Bally Manufacturing 
Corporation and unsung archivist of pinball history: 

“Farly in 1929, John J. Sloan, an advertising solicitor for 
Billboard — a magazine then catering to the carnival and circus 
trade, street vendors and operators of slot-machines — observed an 
adaptation of bagatelle in the basement of his apartment building. 
The device had been built by the janitor for the amusement of his 
friends. 

“Although the unknown inventor of modern pinball utilized 
the traditional scoring objective of bagatelle-holes or cups in a 
plane surface with the score-value of each hole prominently 
displayed — he introduced three historic innovations: Firstly the 
plane surface was slightly slanted, balls being propelled upward to 
the rear of the surface then rolling toward the front of the surface; 
secondly the scoring holes were partially surrounded by hedges of 
brass nails or pins, increasing the degree of skill required to shoot 
ball into the holes; and thirdly the balls were shot, not by means 
of a cue, but by spring-loaded plunger identical in principle to the 
ballshooter used in pinball games today. The basement bagatelle 
was not coin-operated. 

“Intent on developing a new source of advertising revenue, 
Sloan described his subterranean discovery to several of his carnival 
equipment accounts, and one company — In and Outdoor Games, 
Inc. — built and marketed several coin-operated pinball games. 
Probably because the games were too large for the average location 
— one version, the Whoopee patented in 1929, was 24 X 48 inches 
in ‘Beautifully finished mahogany with highly polished aluminium 
rings and fittings with a plate glass cover and adjustable legs selling 
for $175’ — it was too expensive for an economy already drifting 
into an economic depression. The In and Outdoor Games con- 
tribution to coin-operated amusement was not successful and 
soon vanished from the scene — but not before other entrepreneurs 
had shrewdly appraised the enormous potential of coin-operated 
bagatelle.”’ oe 

On a gloomy day in the fall of Depression-clouded 1931, a 
young businessman Raymond T. Moloney, after hours of stubborn 
argument, persuaded Charles Weldt and Joseph Linehan, his 
senior partners in a small Chicago printing shop, to join him in a 
bold venture. The product was a simple cabinet: 18 inches wide, 
24 inches long and 8 inches deep, containing an eleven-hole 
bagatelle board incorporating seven glass marbles held under glass, 
a spring-tensioned plunger and a coin slide. It was named after an 
American satirical journal of the era: Ballyhoo. 

By the time 1932 dawned, under an even darker cloud of 
Depression, this simple, rainbow-bright game had become a 
national sensation with over 50,000 games sold in seven months. 
It raced beyond the grasp of the arcade operators. Its very size 
made it attractive to arcade operators and other storekeepers. 
(Turn to P. 19) s 
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“THE INDOOR STRIKER” 


The “Indoor Striker’ 


is a Proven success! 


Over 2500 of them are now 
in operation. 

Average profits are from 
$5.00 to $25.00 weekly. 

The Indoor Striker is the 
most beautiful vendor ever 
offered to Operators. The 
body is made entirely of 
aluminum and finished in a 
flashy gold shade. The mech- 
anism is simple and sturdy. 
Requires only one square 
foot of counter = space. 
Equipped with 4 rubber 
feet. Height 18 _ inches. 
Weighs 15 pounds. 


How to Operate 


Player inserts penny and 
pushes side plunger which 
releases. 3 colored rubber 
balls. By tapping the front 
plunger skillfully, the balls 
are shot up one at a time 
into the various numbered 
compartments. A ball of 
gum is vended only when de- 
sired. The Indoor Striker is 
@ genuine game of skill and 
legal everywhere. 


Notice to Operators 


To operate is a trade stimu- 
later, merchandise rewards 
may be given for skillful 
plays. Instructions included 
with each machine, 

Order a sample machine at 
once. By placing an order 
for 4 or more Indoor Strikers 
within 30 days, you will be 
allowed a rebate so that the 


sample machine will not 


cost you more than the 
quantity price. 


OPERATORS 
PRICES 
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Sample Machine_$25.00 . 

LOW of 32... . 23.50 
cae ina | + Aarne 22.50 
BOee oe 20.00 


Terms—One-third with order, 


Balance, C. O. D. 


BE FIRST IN YOUR TERRITORY 
WITH THIS BIG MONEY GETTER 
Place Your Order Today! 

MR. D. ROBBINS WILL PERSONALLY 
DEMONSTRATE THIS MACHINE 
AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


small C-type battery. 


BOOTH NO. 20 


The added joys of electricity-only in the early days it came neatly packaged in a 
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The-Chicago.Coin Machines Exchange began in_19 31 as‘a-distribution 
company..Within four-years-it-had-turned to manufacturing and its first 
pinball game, operated by eight batteries. Following wartime production of 
essential military equipment, Chicago Coin diversified into a wider range of 
arcade equipment which it still successfully _manufacturers.-But the emphasis, in 
recent -yearshas been strongly in favor of pinball as this poster- (lett), clearly 
shows. The. disastér-prone jazz band (above)-és typical.of the jokey cartoon 
approach used on many of the machines. 


Before long, examples of the game: were. tobe found in barber- 
shops, tobacco stores, restaurants, drugstores, coffee ~shops; 
gasoline~ stations, -railroad< depots, bus terminals ‘and - roadside 
stands: or in. the words of. the: Ba//yhoo advertisement:: “wherever 
people congregate.” It’ brightened~ the, somber ‘scene, \ giving /a 
penny’s- worth of, escape. from’ worry. Soon, \Ballyhoo. outpaced 
even ‘the stotekeepers; ‘the- unemployed, bankrupt businessmen, 
doctors; ‘dentists and lawyers all who could’ scrape together, $16 
for avmachine |= there were even some who, paid \$160\ to become 
ten-game tycoons. : 

And they all) made money; like Morris R. Bauer, a’ Chicago 
coin-machine operator, who placed ‘a, Ballyhoo. machine ‘on. loca- 
tion on ‘the west. side of ‘Chicago in a candy and school supplies 
store in January 1932. By the following September — eight months 
later — this’ one-cent player had taken. in $1,012.44, which meant 
that ‘the: machine Had been played ‘over 100}000 times: 

Despite its phenomenal success Ballyhoo. was not the only.star 
in the -pinball heaven: Other. companies were creating and manu- 
facturing as~ fast. as their plants could - produce. ' The ‘Keystone 
Novelty:and, Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, founded by 
William’ Helriegel in 1888, offered notonly Bally lines butts, own 
Goofy-machine =\i10-balls for5¢=— and‘of\a similar construction to 
the now-available luxury Ba//yhoo model. 

Another entrepreneur was Samuel Gerisberg, who was. barely 
18 months'old when’ his family arrived onan immigrant boat from 
Warsaw, Poland; in 1891. No: one could:have foreseen it, then, but 
all four Gensbetg boys-were.destined to become leading figures in 
the pinball industry. 

The Gensbergs settled ‘iry Pittsburgh and: into’ the grocery 
business.’ By the time he,.was \19, young Samuel felt the urge to 
travel,-and ‘taking ‘the ‘advice ‘of: the powerful ‘immigrant -news- 
paper, ‘the. Jewish Daily: Forward, he. considered ‘either, Texas or 
California. He <chose the ‘West Coast and-old ‘man Gensberg gave 
him $100, telling. him to: stop off along the journey. to: visit.with 
family friends ‘in, Chicago) Sam ‘never made California, for it-was-in 
the -Windy', City: that ,he »met the 16-year-old Dora -who-was <to™ 
become his, wife within-a few months. The newlyweds ‘set off for— 
Manchester, Iowa,-where Sam opened .a grocery store just as his 
father had’ done:some-twénty ‘years earlier. But the pull of his wife’s 
home town proved too much and; when'a salesman showed him an 
automatic machine which dispensed a Hershey almond’bar on one 
side-and a mild. chocolate ‘bar ‘on the other, ‘he sold the store*and 
returned to Chicago where ‘he bought 100°of these machines,.hired 
a truck and began placing his machines.on factory locations all-over 
the city. It wasn’t long before the Hershey Company_called-him in 
to ask, “Mr.’'Gensberg, how, come you, sell more’ Hershey. bars than 
all the-trains coming through Chicago ?”-But Sam: had even. bigger 
ideas brewing. (Turn to P26) 
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2640 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, the home of the Bally Manufacturing 
Corporation and one of the biggest names in pinball. Here a rare glimpse inside 


a flipper plant. 
(Top left) Mounting boards progress along the continuous assembly line, each 
operator adding a new component to a growing maze of wiring. 


2© 


(Lower left) Lhe wiring harness begins life on a blueprint studded with 
pins — perhaps the only remaining use of the pin in these games. 

(Top right) A special swivel unit allows inspectors to check both top and 
bottom of the wired playftelds. 

(Lower right) Final testing of the maze of circuitry by electronic engineers. 
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Walter Pyrek, now vice-president of the company but then 
a young engineer, recalls his relief at securing a job at a time when 
America was immersed in a slump and work was almost impossible 
to find: 

“For 324 cents an hour we were glad to work all night. I start- 
ed working for Tom Grant in April and by September I had saved 
up enough to get married. I remember my wife telling me, ‘Walter, 
the day you reach $20 a week — you retire!’ ” 

Advertising Posters’ Art Director, George Molentin, also 
remembers those early days: 

“T was working nine to five as an artist with another company. 
One day Tom Grant happened to see some of my material by 
accident and right away asked where he could get hold of me. 
Luckily my name and address were on the back of those designs 
and he called me up and told me to come over to his office. 

“T can’t, Mr. Grant, I got a job and I don’t get off till five.” 
But he wouldn’t have it. ““You come on over,” he kept saying. 
“But I can’t,” I repeated. Eventually he told me to get a cab and 
come to his office as soon as I could. Well, I did, and showed him 
my work and he said he would call me, which he did a few days 
later, telling me to go visit one of his customers who wanted some 
artwork pretty quickly. I went to see the manufacturer, Dave 
Rockola, one day after work, who took one look at me and said, 
“What the hell’s got into Grant. Is he sending me kids now?’ But 
he liked both my designs, paid me $25, and soon after I got to work 
for Tom Grant full time.” 

At the time Advertising Posters was producing artwork and 
silk-screening it onto the equipment panels for almost thirty manu- 
facturers. Today that number has shrunk to a handful but the 
volume has increased dramatically. Aware of its unique position in 
designing and supplying designs for several of the major com- 
petitors, Advertising Posters is careful not to reveal its design 
policy which is regarded as paramount in maintaining its relation- 
ships with pinball manufacturers of today. 

Another family concern that has maintained an intimate posi- 
tion of trust in an industry which, by long tradition, has been 
surrounded by intense competition and secrecy, is that of the 
Clementsons, who have been making and supplying wooden 
cabinets for amusement-machine manufacturers for three genera- 
tions. 

From the manufacturers and their suppliers on the one hand, 
to the end product, the users, on the other, all have derived much 
pleasure from the simple game of pinball. Before his death Sam 


Left: The pinball artist defies the mechanical and electronic restrictions which 
beset him with this cross-eyed gorilla resembling a comic King Kong. 
Overleaf left: Fireball by Bally, a superb example of pinball art, this one 
custom — drawn for the German market. 


Overleaf right: A flaming universe decoration off the side of a playfield. 


Wolberg of the Chicago Coin Company looked back on those early 
years: 

“The novelty pinball game definitely earned an important 
place in the American social and economic scheme. From the very 
beginning pinball became one of the centers of interest within the 
‘social clubs’ of the Depression era — the drugstore, the lunchroom, 
the cigar store, the barbershop — places where men and women 


purchased their necessities and paused to discuss matters of mutual 


interest with their friends and neighbors — places where they 
gathered for the only social intercourse that many could afford. 

“What this meant to the shopkeeper is obvious. His share of 
the novelty pinball game revenue was, in many cases, a lifesaver. 
With business conditions as they were, it was difficult for him to 
make ends meet and the extra income often helped him to stay in 
business. This became progressively true as the playing theme and 
construction of the games grew more complex and more interesting 
with consequently greater play. The graduation from one-cent to 
five-cent play, with corresponding increases in profits for operator 
and location, attracted additional manufacturers. Competition led 
to improved manufacturing methods, which, in turn, led to a wider 
horizon for pinball operating.” 

The scene for that wider horizon was predicted also by the 
trade magazine Automatic Age in August 1932: 

“Chicago, the hub of the coin-machine industry, ‘is humming 
these days as one prominent manufacturer after another swings into 
line with preliminary activities incident to launching new devices 
on a scale hitherto unknown in the industry. Regardless of what the 
economic tone is today, or will be tomorrow, this great industry is 
pushing ahead on a program of development and expansion with 
complete confidence in the future. 

“With pin games as we know them today still active, there is 
much speculation as to what they are going to do this fall. In the 
absence of actual figures, the impression seems to be gaining weight 
in all quarters that, with the exception of certain famous brand 
names, new games of this variety will not play a leading role this 
fail.” 

The author had read the wrong signs, for six months later the 
pinball industry — and every other industry in America — was to 
greet a new President, to succeed the luckless Herbert Hoover. On 
March 4, 1933, Franklin Delano Roosevelt was inaugurated to the 
White House and so began a propitious year which began with the 
National Recovery Administration and towards its close ended 
with the repeal of Prohibition. 

In the six months that followed, the coin-machine amusement 
industry slumped. Dozens of small manufacturers folded, taking 
with them a handful of old timers as well. Pinball games had 
saturated the market, unemployment was easing and storekeepers 
began to find other uses for the space they had so gladly given to 
counter machines, and finally, the industry itself was undergoing a 
change. (Turn to P. 35) 
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Trade journals cried out for the new administration to 
crack down on the chiselers and thieves — some of whom had 
stooped so low as to resort to passing off fake machines under 
respectable brand names! They stated that competition was 
crooked and corruption should be rooted out. A year later, a 
slightly different demand came from within the industry. This time 
from A. S. Douglas, president of the Daval Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 

“For the first time in the history of this Nation a chief 
executive has particularly concerned himself with the welfare of 
all of its citizens, big and small, rich and poor, with the result that 
laws have been and are being enacted to benefit the forgotten man. 
This is the “New Deal.’ 

“Aside from the general benefit that will accrue to the coin- 
machine industry and to every other industry as a result of this 
new era or ‘New Deal,’ it is high time that this new era shall apply 
to the coin-machine industry or rather the important cogs in the 
wheel of the coin-machine industry such as the manufacturers, 
distributors, jobbers and operators in an effort to discontinue the 
abuses that have been heaped on to the industry even by its own 
members by the continued use of the word ‘Racket’ or ‘Semi-Racket’ 
in connection with the business done by and within the industry. 

“The coin-operated machine industry has, from the very 
beginning of this new era, fulfilled its duty to the President and to 
the Nation and has backed up the Blue Eagle of the NRA with all 
the resources at its command. The coin-operated machine in- 
dustry was among the very first to submit a Code with provisions 
that has met with the approval of the Government and our in- 
dustry has thus been recognized in Washington as one of the 
essential industries in the country. 

“Having thus been recognized as an essential, legitimate 
business by the highest authorities in Washington, isn’t it reason- 
able to expect that retailers, operators, jobbers and manufacturers 
alike who make their living in this industry shall have none but the 
highest regard for it themselves and endeavor to instill a high 
regard for it in others? Yet, what do we find? We find that news- 
papers throughout the country, and people now familiar with the 
coin machine-industry, refer to our business as a racket! Not only 
this, we find that among some members of our own industry a 
common term used in referring to their business is that word 
‘Racket.’ Why, even manufacturers themselves have been known 
to use this obnoxious, slanderous term in connection with the 
business of this industry. ‘ 

“Such prolific use of the term ‘Racket’ would no doubt be 
in place if this industry was composed of skin-flint bankers, 


Opposite & this page: Sport, racing and gambling, three favorite themes 
bi = | from the pinball designers’ repertozre. 
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The ebullient New Mayor, Fiorello 
Laguardia, takes a personal interest in 
servicing “‘seized’ coin-operated machines. 
which he banned in 1942. It was not until 
May 1976 that the city of New York 
voted 30 to 6 allow pinball machines back. 
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a vast army of people to whom the coin-operated machine industry 
is a Godsend and a blessing.” 

But this fervent loyalty went unheeded, or almost. For the 
reaction of the new administration was a vicious clamp down on 
all forms of gambling. Zealous police forces all over America went 
ona spree and the newspapers were filled with reports of repression. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, City Attorney Wynn felt the ele- 
ment of chance was paramount in coin-operated machines and they 
were thus barred by the new state law. Commissioner Taylor wrote 
to Chief McDuff instructing him to notify owners of such machines 
that they had three days in which to cease operation. 

In New York, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia took personal 
charge of the “‘slot” persecution, posing for the tabloids with an 
axe which he used to smash machines the city police had seized. 
To grind the point home he ordered that the wooden legs from the 
machines be converted into police prowl sticks. (Turn to P. 43) 
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In Greenville, Ohio, the local police developed a new angle 


for the seized machines. Instead of busting them up and throwing ttle 
them into the river they left the parts and mechanism in working 


order and handed them over to the Greenville Boys Club — although 
history does not record what the boys did with them. 

The story was repeated all over the nation and the shaken coin- 
machine manufacturers (reluctant as ever to act in concert) des- 
perately tried to fight a rearguard action. In one case, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, a new angle was tried when the attorney representing a 
machine owner whose machine had been seized pleaded that the 
_owner did ot use the machine as a game of chance but for amuse- 
ment purposes only — keeping it in a back room and using only 
tokens to operate the device. But City Judge Joseph C. Jeppson 
ordered the machine to be destroyed just the same. In Omaha, 
Nebraska, attorney Sam Klaver hopefully filed a petition asking 
that vending machines be protected from the ruling. But in vain. 

It wasn’t just pinballs that suffered; in Cincinatti, attorney 
Robert Marx was forced to protect his client by obtaining a 
temporary injunction restraining the City of Cincinnati, its City 
Manag, Safety Director, Chief of Police and their officers from 

“seizing or in any way interfering with the operation of automatic 
vending machines known as the Jennings Confection Vendor or the 
Cincinnati Vending Company or their customers, and from molest- 
ing or arresting that company or its customers by reason of opera- 
tion of these machines.” His client, Harry Barkau, pleaded that he 
had an investment of more than $40,000 in the business which he 
had built up in automatic candy and mint vending and that the 
machines were legal for vending and had been held so by the 
coutts. 

To the ignorant and the misinformed, pinball games were 
lumped together with “slots,” a word the coin-machine industry 
hated — as slots were an inheritance from the bootleggers, the 
racketeers. The slots represented an “evil which threatened the 
morals of the nation.” It was vile gambling that struck at children, 
robbing them of their lunch money, a stronghold of vicious 
racketeers and a source of corruption amongst government 
officials. The machine offered a convenient whipping post for 
newspapers seeking popular villains to castigate on behalf of the 


jotte-For the city officials, they provided con- 
tang Pte evidence that “‘something was being done’’ to 
1 the ation of the evil. But for the operators, it spelled disaster. 
Bian closed their doors and looked to other forms of entrepre- 
neurial activity; from the distributors who fed or rented their 
equipment, suffering a traumatic blow to their hitherto booming 
business, to the manufacturers themselves — every city axe that 
smashed a pin table struck at their profits and their livelihoods. 
Desperately the manufacturers turned the other cheek. 
“Don’t smash the machines, tax them,” they pleaded, and they sent 
out one of the doyens of the industry to champion their case. 
Mr. O. Jennings, president of the O. D. Jennings Company: 
“Today more than ever before this country has a crying need 
for every penny it can collect from every possible source to meet 
the mounting cost of government overhead and unemployment 
relief measures. This is a crisis in the history of our nation, one to 
which every civic-minded citizen, business house and industry 
must respond, or all our reconstruction efforts will prove futile. 
“Homes and farms (land and personal property) cannot bear 
additional tax. Already, during too many lean years, they have been 
taxed to the very limit, are still struggling under a yoke that the 
Farm Credit Bureau at Washington is trying to lighten to save 
thousands of homesteads. Obviously this class of taxpayer — the 
class upon whom literally our bread and butter depends — cannot 
assume a further burden of taxation. Yet the budget must be 
balanced if a solvent government is to be maintained. Law makers 
must create additional taxes for some new channel and if the facts 
are not placed before them, it may be that somewhere an unjust tax 
will be levied on one who should not or cannot afford to pay it. 
“To avoid any possible misunderstanding in regard to our 
own industry, to picture the coin-machine industry in its true light 
as a legitimate business operated on the highest principles of 
business ethics, let us be prepared to supply government authorities 
the actual facts, concealing nothing. We offer to shoulder an in- 
creased taxation because we feel it our duty and responsibility as 
citizens of the United States. We wish and are willing to do every- 
thing in our power to assist in this country’s return to Prosperity. 
And we are willing to assume a heavier load, that the load of some- 
one else may be lightened.” (Turn to P. 51) 43 
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Fliers: promotional leaflets designed by the pinball manufacturers to promote 
cach new game as it comes off the assembly line. They are dispatched to 
distributors in each country and in themselves can easily become collector’s items. 


British operators were beginning to learn the psychology of 
machine locations; they knew that a machine placed in one position 
might make only a few shillings a week, yet placed only a few yards 
away could take over £10. They learned too that a coat of paint of 
a different color, or a touch of chromium could make a difference 
of pounds to a machine’s earning capacity. They studied regional 
habits, different towns had different tastes; Dover, for instance, a 
Channel port on the South Coast, liked the “try-your-strength 
punch-balls’”’ but Eastbourne, further along the same coast, would 
not even look at them. The seaside resort popular with Londoners 


was Southend, which preferred scenes of prison life while Black- — 


pool, the resort for the Midlands and the North, went in for foot- 
ball games. In Scotland, the town of Aberdeen had taken to the 
‘human analyst’ which gave a card informing the player of person- 
ality traits. | 7 | 
Despite local opposition — there were about a dozen large 
British manufacturers, who were unable to meet the demand — 
Chicago’s products, especially the pinball, were greeted with 
delight by distributor and player alike. But it was an overworked 
market and within a year the commercial department of the 
American Embassy in London was filing this confidential report: 
“It seems that there has been a tremendous demand for pin 
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games during the last few months, so that approximately thirty 
firms in and around London entered upon the manufacture of 
them. As a result the market has become quite saturated, and it 
would be advisable for American firms to watch the situation, 
because it appears that prices will decline considerably owing to the 
quantities on the market today.” 

And there were the beginnings of rumblings of protest from 
the traditionally staid British authotities. At one annual convention 
of the Health and Pleasure Resort Association, several delegates 
let themselves go on the subject of fun fairs which one official 
reviewed in cutting tones. A typical fun fair, he described for the 
benefit of those who had not seen one, consisted of two or three 
kinds of games of a gambling variety in which amusement, luck 


and skill were about equally blended; a few penny-in-the-slot 


machines of similar character; some games with American sound- 
ing titles, and the finishing touch being provided by a series of 


machines of the motion picture type with the aid of which, for the 


modest expenditure of one penny and the turning of a handle, one 
might see a series of pictures showing a young and beautiful lady 
preparing for her bed or bath, or other pictures of a similar nature. 
Declining to discuss fun fairs from either a moral or aesthetic 
viewpoint, he supposed that most men who interested themselves 
in civic affairs, especially those who lived in seaside towns, learned 
very quickly that what may be nauseating to them may hold an 
irresistible appeal to somebody else. (Turn to P. 62) 
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Previous page: The happy pool players (left) have an uncanny resemblance to 


the Eager Beavers (tight) with their homespun wisdom, “IP's more fun to 
compete’ — than not, presumably. 

This page: A pinball view of the high life, with the New York skyline 
giving this Gottlieb machine a ritzy look. 
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But he did admit fun fairs pull in a good rental. Another delegate 
complained that they had been forced to pay out £4,000 to buy 
land to prevent it being used as a fun fair site. While yet another 
pointed out that his local authority had applied for an order giving 
them jurisdiction over the town’s foreshore in order to control 
(and thereby exclude) such abominations. 

So Chicago looked to other European countries: France, 
where the trade centered around theaters, tobacco shops and rail- 
way stations; Germany, a stiffer market with over 7o local man- 
ufacturers; Switzerland, the Netherlands, Norway, Ireland, Den- 
mark, Greece, Spain, Austria and Italy were all enthusiastically 
explored by the Americans. On the doorstep was Canada which in 
the early thirties was a relatively undeveloped trade. Further afield 
was Latin America, Cuba, Venezuela, Mexico, Argentina, Jamaica, 
Panama, Brazil, Colombia and Salvador, but south of the Rio 
Grande the manufacturer had to be wary, for some machines, 
particularly confectionary lines, were unsuccessful in that the 
humidity spoiled candy, peanuts and chocolate. But amusement 
machines were welcome and soon the great American pinball was 
being played all over the world. 

Alongside the export drive there were technological improve- 
ments to the machines themselves, the first milestone being the 
introduction of the steel ball approximately one inch in diameter, 
replacing the glass marbles. Then came electricity. Sam Gensberg 
of Chicago Coin recalls one of the first electrical machines he made. 
(Turn to P. 67) 


> Bicft: Part of a wall panel for decorating pinball parlors depicting one of a 
trio of mighty traction engyes. Below: It és the London scene with the 
Houses of Parliament ang@a Swinging London 60's feel for a 1975 machine. 
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The advent of the score wheel or drum did much to clear the back 
panel of unnecessary clutter. Here, two machines from Williams 
Electronics, both launched in 1960, (Left) zs the four player 
machine, (This page) a two player. 
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Called Beamlight, it was operated from a series of eight batteries 
contained within the base of the machine requiring a nickle to 
work — “at last we got away from those goddamn pennies”. The 
machine sold for $39.50 and carried twelve colored lights and was 
the talk of the industry. Other manufacturers besieged Sam to 
discover the source of his colored bulb covers. Their own ma- 
chines (which used naked glass bulbs) were subject to the steel 
balls shattering the bulbs. But Sam never told them that they came 
from a local veterinary pharmacy and were the colored gelatin 
capsules used for horses. He sold over 5,000 Beamlights. Within 
two years the batteries were abandoned and machines connected 
up to the house location, transformers being incorporated within 
the machine to reduce the high “‘house” voltage. Soon after came 
other electrical developments; relays, stepping switches, cam- 
controlled switches and the solenoid. Suddenly the pinball acquired 
a new look. No longer a small cabinet which could sit upon a store 
counter, it required a larger cabinet to house its electrical com- 
ponents and access to a power supply to operate lights and bells 
and balls and the newly introduced back cabinet, whose flashing 
lights introduced extra appeal to the passing casual player. 

Designers and engineers began to take note of the psychology 
of play. This research into player motivation revealed that a 
demand for very high scores was required to satisfy players’ ego. 
So the advertising value of the frontal glass was recognized and 
the back glass carried score possibilities of 1 through 9, 10 through 
100, 100 through 900, 1,000 through 9,000 and 10,000 through 
90,000. 

In the midst of this creative and engineering revolution came 
the complete shock of a World War. To all but a very few Ameri- 
cans, the troubles in Europe seemed very remote, even the 
demonstrations being held regularly by both pro- and anti- 
isolationists had little popular appeal. America at the start of the 
forties spelled Hollywood, Coca Cola and the pinball machines. 
(Turn to P. 71) 
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Above: More fliers from the manufacturers; the leaflet (left) is from United, 
the arcade equipment sector of Williams Electronics. 

Opposite: The Spirit of ’76 from Gottlieb, neatly designed to abiare the 
themes of the bicentennial celebrations and justifiably a very successful machine. 
Overleaf left: A selection of playfield charts. A good deal of science goes into 
the design and positioning of flippers and thumper bumpers to provide variety 
and challenge, giving the greatest scope for a players skill. 


That is until December 7, 1941, and the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The following day the United States declared war 
and within weeks the trappings of conflict were evident, the draft 
and military production became a national preoccupation. Stream- 


lined mass-production assembly lines like those used by the pinball 


manufacturers in Chicago were easily turned over to military 
production and no one, not even the fathers of the industry, 
pleaded a case for continued manufacture of amusement machines 
at such a time. And so the vast factories of Gottlieb, Bally, Chicago 
Coin and many others turned from electronics to the sobriety of 
parachute harnesses, machine-gun components and rocket parts, 
watching with apprehension as some of their best designers and 
engineers left for the war. To keep their hand in however, the 
manufacturers purchased old machines and refurbished them, side 
by side with their military contracts, but it wasn’t until hostilities 
creased that pinball machine production was able to be restarted. 

In 1945 Cashbox magazine reported that all over the country 
leading distributors and jobbers were being deluged with re- 
quests from new blood wanting to enter the industry as fast as 
possible. A large number of books listing pinball among good 
business possibilities was being sold to returning GI's. The Music 
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THUMPER BUMPER ASSYS. (Above Playfield) 
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FLIPPER & PIN ASSYS. 


SEE PAGE 243 FOR VARIATIONS 
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FLANGE & STUD ASSY 
HOUSING C-718 SPRING A-1873 
SP-200-177 ’ 


PLATE (STEEL) 
P-3656-1 


PLATE (BAKELITE) 


BUTTON C-717 fe . 


RETAINING RING 


\ FLIPPER ARM ASSY. P.2891-7 
[ PAGE 243 | 243 PLUNGER 
FLIPPER BUTTON ASSY. FLIPPER BUTTON, PARTS RELATED TO 5-496-118 
SCREW, NO. 6, %IN. LONG, 4mictions.c. seus Pal Nut sce ecto oancunied M-1314-2 er 
i MAIC Or a - ite! 
SHAKEPROOF, TYPE 25, “deur sumer. 4 MILLION B.C., SP-200-105 CON, BHneke oa 
SELF-TAPPING, EXPRESSWAY, later games* caaiaes sorter amet? amiadane 7 : 
oi e.e.eece - - RROM cccccccceece “~~ 
§ CADMIUM PLATED — Smear a8:2443, above, ith Rlght Button «os ccosces ASWA103 SEE PAGE 237 
G\ Spring (ADDED) (not visible}SP-449-1 EXPRESSWAY, later games® 
ee: SKY KINGS, later games*® . . . AS-2443-2 through CHA 
CY Same as AS-2443-1, above, with Left Button ..........4- ASW-A-1010- 
Housing ......e2eeeeeeee C877 Right Button ..........- ASW-A-10-22 
WORE? . .ccccccccccnncece P-801-258 TWIN WIN 


Left Button .........-55 ASW-1110 


Gs) FLIPPER & PIN ASSY: See Game Listings, page 243. 
Right Button ........... ASW-1010-1 
SKY KINGS, 


ff | Swi f CH & BRACKET ASS YS. © FASTENERS: See page 247 at 36. . 
RUBBER RINGS mene A ASW-A-1010- SEE PAGE 237 
Left Button -A- 


Right Button ........... ASW-A-10-27 CORE PLUG ASSY. SEE PAGE 237 @) MISCELLANEOUS PARTS: See page 247 at 37. 
SEE PLAYFIELD CHARTS he eens 7128-185 SEE PAGE 237 
COMMENCING PAGE 185 i P-137-5 


SWITCH & BRACKET ASSY.: See Game Listings, page 243. 
Wei Cae tk a One WHEN ORDERING PART, SPECIFY PART NO. AND NAME OF GAME WHEN ORDERING PART, SPECIFY PART NO. AND NAME OF GAME 
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HEXAGON 
SHAFT 
10-11 CAMS 


SCORE MOTOR ASSYS. | STEPPING UNITS, CONTINUOUS mPERASSY 


oa DISAPPEARING POST ASSYS. (Play-More Post) 
ae FRONT VIEW New Type Match ll at 125 cad _ Also see Gate Post, page 253 


RATCHET CORE PLUG ASSY. WIPER ASSY. 
5-1947-5 WASHER — ° See page 124 fo\ f0\ (0 fol, P-3382 A-613-33 


P-801-107 
SIDE PLATE 
male cea fe Oe 


IMPORTANT 
M-254 < ; Assy. illustrated below — with game to game variations 
[\, . HAIRPIN <o | 


see page 252 


“See chronological list of games, page 6. 
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described on page 249 — is used in LITTLE JOE and later 
fia ry 
aL \h | | | / STOP PLATE Calo 
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COIL games* with Play-More Post. 
See page 12 For Play-More Post used in MARINER and earlier games*, 
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P-1637-4 SPACER SPRING SUPPORT BRACKET P-405-14 St G AZ = 
ROLL PIN 5.1949. (COMPRESSION) | 10-11 CAMS: P-6629-2 aa agp C-342 
P.6698-1 SP. - : P| GUIDE RING 
SIDE PLATE 12-13 CAMS: P-6629-43 ‘ 
SPRING-WASHER 
TOP VIEW SWITCH BASE-PLATE |}@JO SSF |P-1158-6 
BRACKET = (Not Visible) 
10-11 CAMS P-6316-4 See page 124 10 
P-126-537 | RETAINING RING A t 
E-119-354 - TORSION SPRING oman mae = 
MOTOR 12-13 CAMS “SP-401 A \\{ GROMMET 
SEE NOTE C P-126-591 yy 0) \W 0} 0) 0) R-111-29 
HINGE MOUNTING BRACKET Z 
P-6629-8 BELL STRIKER ASSY. PLUNGER 
A-2858 See page 124 
NYLINER BELL MOUNTING BRACKET Samm lI) 
C-537-5 P-6253-1 STEP-UP ARM 
BELL ASSY. See ipsse 128 
tall ha SECURED BY 
ROD SECURED BY U 
eee) | | | ] NUT PIVOT PIN 
as sa) TO SILENCE BELL N-1032-1110 serie : Y, ses 5g wl Gt 
Loosen Bell by turning in counter-clockwise direction. WASHER ELAST = = Seed ee obo 
Lower Bell to bottom of slot in mounting-bracket. PW-10-10 LASTIC 
Tighten Bell by turning in clockwise direction. WASHER STOP NUT TO REPLACE BUMPER CAP 
ADJUSTMENTS P.801-15 M-319-3 Break off damaged Cap with pliers. 
° Press new Cap down over Roll Pin P-1637-58 
EER © Wa Se ae : See adjustment instructions, page 131. 
bd bd bd bo Aer 
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Previous page: The diagrams of the mechanics involved, taken from a Bally 
parts catalog, show just how complex the pinball machine has become. The 
key functions are the flippers, thumper bumpers, score motors, stepping units 
and disappearing posts. 

This page left: This magnificent rocket, celebrating America’s space travel 
achievements, is an appropriate backflash illustration symbolizing aspiration 
and success. 

Right: A detail from this Knock Out playfield shows how carefully the 
artist and designer work to create the challenge of pinball. 
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Operators Association of Southern California issued a warning to 
their members designed to protect the returning veterans from 
“foolish investment at the hands of high-pressure operators.” In 
‘Milwaukee, Wisconsin, operators asked the licences department to 
stop issuing licences to these men since it was bound to create 
hardship. But the commissioners listened instead to the appeal of a 
returning veteran and refused. And the trade magazines were filled 
by reports like the following: “Joe Schwartz of National Coin 
Machine Exchange announces the appointment of Stanley Levin 
to his sales staff. Stanley, released from the US Navy, served aboard 
the USS Sagittarius on a Pacific war cruise which included the 
invading harbors of Guam, Okinawa and Guadalcanal.” 

One of these appointments was that of William T. O’Donnell, 
who completed his service with the Marine Corps to join the 
purchasing department of the Bally Manufacturing Company. 
Later transferred to the sales department, he was further promoted 
to the position of general sales manager, from which post he was to 
play a critical role in the history of the Bally manufacturing empire. 

New companies came into being. In 1945, the Williams 
Manufacturing Company was created. The following year the 
United Manufacturing Company was born, along with several 
others. For Chicago believed that the world had long since had its 
fill of war and was now all set to enjoy itself. One of the first 
features of the new pinball technology was the “flipper”, the 
78 (ITurn to P. 84] 


Right: This smooth guy in the white tuxedo not only wins the chips but gets 
the girls. The successful gambler at the casino in Monte Carlo proves a nice 
Jantasy on this good looking machine from Bally. : 
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Sport is a perennial pinball theme; 
(left) zt 2s baseball 3-D on this 1964 


Williams backflash and (tight) golf, showing the 
showing the hazards of distracting spectators. 
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movable plastic arm which was to revitalize the game. In 1947, 
Chicago Coin introduced Bermuda, their first game with electrically 
operated flippers, and from that time on”Many people within the 
industry stopped using the term “‘pinball’’ — for pins had long since 
ceased to play any part of playfield action — and opted for “flippers” 
or “flipper games.” But the older term had been around too long 
and remains with us yet. 

Even with the advent of the flipper, the pinball game was not 
to enjoy the boom period, it had experienced pre-war. Some 
companies, frustrated at the sluggish market, looked to expansion 
and diversification and started to produce juke boxes, bowling 
games, Skee-Ball games, rifle and gun target games, baseball, 
basketball, golf, football and hockey games, driving and derby 
games, pool games and even kiddie rides. Only the Gottlieb 
company remained pure to the pinball concept. Economic factors 
were also changing. The era of the penny play had ended at the 
outbreak of war and by 1949 it was the turn of the se"piece which, 
like the American buffalo depicted upon it, seemed headed for 


extinction. Its death agonies began with an increase to 10€ Om the 
New York subways, followed closely by the New York Telephone 
Company. 

Amd then in 1951 came a further blow. An act of Congress 
made/it illegal to manufacture, recondition, repair, sell, ¢ransport, 
posse€ss or use any gambling device within the United States. It was 
a,frustrating pill for an industry already beset with restrictions to 
swallow. Everything hinged upon the definition of that word 
~ gambling” and luckily the pinball game was by now accepted by 
some states as an amusement game, providing it did not reward 
the player with coin for his skill Chicago overcame the latter 
point by the invention of the freeplay or extra-ball concept and 
still managed’to keep within the law, but it wasn’t for another ten 
years that the industry’s legislative lobbyists managed to carry an 
amendment which publicly and legally exeluded “‘. . . any machine 
or mechanical device such as a coin-operated bowling alley, 
shuffleboard, marble machine (so-called pinball machine) Of 


mechanical gun which is not designed and manufactured primarily 
(LTurn to P. 92) 
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Bally machine Wizard pe was Pitas by the : Cole ae om 
and reached new heights in pinball design. Bally has its own studio pia artists 
like Dave Christensen work. Dave, still in his earl by thirties, created the design 
for Wizard along with Fireball and Rprtes three of the leasing Bally if 
machines. | 
Pinball buffs will know that each of the siaeapieiaies heads tovard distinctive 
house styles, both in color preferences and bpe of illustration. 3 
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and United had been founded immediately after the war and both 
have been heavily and competitively involved in the pinball market 
ever since. Two of Williams’ top management, Bill DeSelm and 
Steve Kordek, enthusiastically explain the challenge of creating 
and manufacturing the magic pinball: “Today the game offers a 
player high control and skill — 25 years ago it was pure chance. 
There is no other field where you can work with something new 
all the time.” Williams certainly has that magic touch, as it has had 
to postpone introduction of its Bicentennial celebration game 
Liberty Bell until 1977, such has been the demand for the machines 
currently on the production line. 

But DeSelm and Kordek, along with Sam Gensberg of 
Chicago Coin and many other pinball experts, look at some of the 
vious y mt more recent developments within the industry with some scorn, 
sg | particularly the trend to video games. “Programmed,” they declare 
scathingly, and point out that while even a good TV-type game 
will start out taking $300 a week this will soon drop to $75 because 
the game does not offer the challenge of pinball. In Sam Gensberg’s 
own words: “I just wanna make flipper games.” 

And surely he is right, for in May 1976 the City of New York 
voted 30 to 6 to re-allow pinball machines back into the city from 
where they had been banned by Mayor Fiorello La Guardia in 
1942. Canada has now legalised these games. (Turn to P. 99) 
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Ln 1932 Thomas A. Grant, an advertising sales artist, and John van Ansdale, 
a pinball engineer, got together to form the Advertising Posters Company in 
Chicago. With van Ansdale’s experience it was only natural that the company 
should look to the pinball manufacturers for work, and soon they were designing 
and silk-screening the vital decoration for over thirty companies. The passage of 
time has weeded out many of those early manufacturers, but Ad Posters retain 
most of the larger companies. Here Walter Pyrek (left) Vice-President of the 
company, and George Molentin, Art Director, discuss the choice of colors for 
use on a pinball backglass. 
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And so, after almost three quarters of a century of repression 
the game of pinball has finally won its respectability. But how will 
it celebrate the next 75 years? 

In the undoubtedly prophetic words of Herbert Jones of the 
Bally Manufacturing Corporation, the future of pinball — and other 
coin-operated amusement games — offers two important develop- 
ments: 

“Firstly, the modern liberal attitude toward gambling by the 
public, and government officials, augurs a substantial spread of 
machines, during the current decade. Numerous states of the 
United States, squeezed between the constantly rising cost of 
governmental services and the restiveness of taxpayers, are 
devoting earnest attention to propositions to license and tax slot 
machines. Similarly, other nations of the world have already 
legalized machines or are moving in this direction. 

“Second to the anticipated expansion of slot machine place- 
ment in the future of coin-operated amusement is the growing 
importance of market place playlands — coin-operated amusement 
centers located in chain stores, discount houses and supermarkets. 
As managements of retail establishments discover that earnings of 
market place playlands, per square foot of floor space, equal — or 
often exceed — sales profits they are increasingly disposed to allocate 
considerable areas to coin-operated amusement. 

““Equipment installed in market place playlands usually on a 
share-profit basis by operators who select and own the equipment — 
consists largely of arcade games, including bowling alleys and 
kiddie-rides, although pinball may also be used. Aside from the 
cash flow these areas offer advantages of convenient ‘parking 
places’ for children, while mothers shop. Second, the presence of 
games equally attractive to adults and minors encourages periodic 
shopping excursions by the entire family — with consequently in- 
creased sales, the habit of “impulse” buying being notoriously 
stronger in husbands than in wives watching a budget. 

“‘A third prospect should be considered in an appraisal of the 
future: the dawning on the part of Eastern European, African and 
Asian governments of the psychological value of simple, low-cost 
amusement. (Turn to P. 104) 
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Each decade brings new technological improvement to pinball. 
Left: Gottlieb’s Atlantis shows the semi-circular replay mechanism. 
Right: The Bally playfield shows the introduction of the captive ball. 
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Traditionally pinball has been a male preserve (although one of the winners in 
the 1976 New York State Pinball Tournament was a girl) and in catering for 
this market the pinball artists are famous for their depiction of voluptuous 
women. Supermen are equally at home on the pinball backflash and this 


magnificent example ts sure to inspire the player to superhuman skill, 
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The Ministry of Culture of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics already operates amusement centers in Leningrad 
and Moscow, equipped with arcade games of Western man- 
ufacture, and interest appears to be intensified in recent years 
in the controlled-economy bloc of nations. Several Far Eastern 
Asian nations, including the Republic of China (Taiwan), are 
presently considerable importers of all types of coin-operated 
equipment, expansion into the People’s Republic of China is not 
beyond the realm of eventual possibility. A number of African 
republics are displaying genuine interest in coin-operated amuse- 
ment for the triple purpose of (1) supplying an inexpensive diver- 
sion to citizens, (2) providing an added attraction to tourists, 
(3) generating tax revenue. 

“Starting as a trivial, small-shop enterprise in the late nine- 
teenth century, coin-operated amusement grew gradually to a 
major international industry, employing thousands of men and 
women around the world in every category of skill. The sudden 
surging spread during the brief span of the current decade presages 
spectacular growth during the balance of the decade and beyond. 
Indeed, a common zest for pinball and other forms of coin- 
operated amusement may one day be a bond between the peoples 
of the world at least as strong as cultural exchanges on ‘higher’ 
levels of human activity.” 
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Left: ln a typical pinball medley, old fashioned bi-planes, clouds with silver 
linings, pine forests and a hybrid pink parrot share the action with these jolly 
parachutists. 

Right: W7th characteristic humor this backflash shows how the sight of an Old 
World bathing belle gets Grandad jumping. 
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___ Play flipper skill games for fum and recreation. 
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MACHINE 


Old Chicago 
Big Strike 
Amigo 

Top Card 
Zodiac 

Jack in the Box 
Sky Kings 
Bomber 
Super-Flite 
Fireball (side panel) 
Friendship 7 
Space Mission 
Tramway 


Boomerang (playtable) 


Ro Go 
Strato-Flite 
Bali-Hi 
Dogies 
Jackpot 
Doozie 
Capersville 
Dixieland 
Golden Bells 
Wizard 

Club House 
4 Star 

Ten spot 

4 Roses 

Satin Doll 
Swing Time 
Colors 

Triple Strike 
Viking 

Big Hit 

10 Stars 
Rocket 

Big Deal 
Hi-Deal 
Fireball 
Twin Win 
Kick-Off 
Twin Win (detail) 
Little Joe 
Blast Off 

Big Chief 

8 Ball 

Aces & Kings 
Magic City 
Yukon 

Star Pool 
Darling 
Dealer’s Choice 
Cabaret 

Beat Time 
Oh Boy 
Gator 
Valiant 
Sportsman 
Trade Winds 
Ding Dong 
Delta Queen 
Dipsy Doodle 
Jumpin’ Jacks 
Champ 
Hokus Pokus 
Hollywood 
Smart Set 


MAKER 


Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Gottlieb 
Williams 
Gottlieb 
Bally 


Chicago Coin 


Williams 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 


Chicago Coin 
Zaccaria (Italy) 


Williams 
Williams 
Bally 

Bally 

Bally 

Williams 
Bally 

Bally 

Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 

Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 

Williams 
Williams 
Bally 

Bally 

Williams 
Williams 


DATE 
(Where available) 


April 1976 
August 1966 
May 1974 
1975 
August 1971 
1973 

April 1974 


October 1974 
February 1972 
July 1962 

January 1976 


December 1974 
August 1974 


July 1974 


January 1968 
April 1971 
August 1968 
December 1966 
April 1968 
February 1969 
May 1975 
November 1958 
July 1958 

June 1961 
December 1962 
March 1975 
May 1963 
August 1954 
August 1975 
June 1960 


se EP 
November 1959 
February 1963 
October 1973 
February 1972 
February 1974 
December 1967 
February 1974 
August 1972 
May 1967 
September 1965 
January 1952 
June 1970 
January 1967 
August 1971 
December 1974 
September 1973 
March 1974 
December 1968 
September 1967 
February 1964 
June 1967 
August 1962 
February 1952 
June 1962 
February 1968 
July 1974 
December 1970 
April 1963 
February 1974 
March 1976 
May 1961 

June 1969 


PAGE 


(lower left) 
(lower right) 

53 

55 

56 

57 

58 (left) 
(right) 

59 

6o 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

74 

75 


83 
85 (left) 
(right) 
86/87 
89 
go 
92 (left) 
(right) 
93 (top) 
(lower) 
98 
99 
100 
IOI 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 (top left) 
(top right) 
(lower left) 
(lower right) 
108 
109 
110 
III 
112 (top left) 
(top right) 
(lower left) 
(lower right) 
113 (top left) 
(top right) 
(lower left) 
(lower right) 
114 
115 
117 
118 


MACHINE 


Set Up 

Cue Tee 
Triple Action 
Little Chief 
Touchdown 
Toledo 

Flicker 

Air Aces 
Boomerang 
Spot-Pool 
Rager Beaver 
Sky Line 

Big Ben 

Music Man 
Magic Clock 
Sky Dive 

4 Aces 

Turf Champ 
Casino 

Spirit of ’76 
Pioneer 

Knock Out 
1957 Baseball 
Air Aces 
Monte Carlo 
roth Inning 
Cosmos 

Bon Voyage 

4 Roses (detail) 
Turf Champ (detail) 
Wizard (details) 
Tramway 

Fore 

High Ace 

Big Star 

3 Jokers 
Add-A-Ball 
Atlantis 
Champ (playtable) 
Wing Ding 
Magic City 
Bon Voyage (detail) 
10 Stars (detail) 
Klondike 

21 

Spanish Eyes 
Olympics 
Gold Record 
Hollywood 
Red Baron 
River Boat 
Palooka 

Sky Divers 
Heat Wave 
Gulfstream 
Love Bug 
Cue-T 

Roto 

Trade Winds 
King Pin 
Darts 

Suspense 
Jubilee 

Skill Pool 
Shangri La 

10 Stars (detail) 


MAKER 


Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Gottlieb 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Gottlieb 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams: 
Gottlieb 
Gottlieb 
Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Williams 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Gottlieb 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Zaccaria (Italy) 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Chicago Coin 
Chicago Coin 
Chicago Coin 
Chicago Coin 
Williams 
Williams 
Bally 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Williams 
Zaccaria (Italy) 


DATE 
(Where available) 


November 1968 
February 1974 
September 1975 
November 1967 
December 1975 
January 1975 
February 1975 
December 1974 
February 1959 
April 1965 


April 1975 
December 1960 
December 1960 


March 1970 
August 1958 
February 1963 
1976 

1976 

April 1975 
February 1957 
February 1975 
March 1973 
1964 

January 1969 
November 1974 
December 1962 
July 1958 

May 1975 


September 1972 


a9DT 


February 1974 
December 1964 
January 1967 
November 1974 
1975 

August 1971 
February 1960 
March 1962 


September 1964 
April 1964 
April 1964 
July 1964 

May 1973 


November 1968 


June 1962 


June 1973 
June 1963 
March 1967 
197) 


NAL 


TIMES MIRROR 
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